TO EAST AFRICA AGAIN

justify a kill, none big enough to persuade him to throw
away a fine picture. He photographed the scene while
sunshine and the trees assisted in the play of light and
shadow.

In the Sudd country even the keenest observer may
find time hanging heavily on his hands. Many rare
birds are to be seen, it is true. (These travellers hap-
pened to see the giant shoebill on two occasions, a sight
as rare as it is weird.) But the unchanging desolation
of the country pulls a man's spirit down until he can
only shut his eyes and wait for it to pass. If, after a
slothfully moving hour or two he opens his eyes again
to remark any slightest change in the prospect, and sees
a single tree emerging from the surrounding papyrus
sea, he can be accounted fortunate. So it was thought
to be an almost exciting event when the party on the
Omdtirman saw a group of naked hunters. Hippopotamus
was the prize these natives were seeking. What success
they had already had was hanging in chunks outside
their tents. The Englishmen scrutinized the natives
through their glasses, remarked them to be tall, fond
of beads and ivory bracelets, fighters with the spear and
artists in hair-dressing.

Further north, the sky-line was occasionally broken
by a herd of elephants on the bank, and one of the
Prince's photographs shows them to be quite untroubled
by the passing of the ship. But here again aeons of
experience have filtered through to form a solid instinct.
These elephants of the Sudd know they are safe. The
Prince's photograph reveals ten or eleven elephants
half-hidden by papyrus and a few yards from the bank.
It also includes a stretch of mud between the camera
and the bank's edge. The stretch ensures the elephants'
immunity from any attack from the river. It is swamp
of the most treacherous kind.

The Prince and his companions were not sorry to
leave the Sudd country behind. The solitariness it
induced had been intensified by the great heat. Having
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